PROCEDURE IN CABINET

committees also becomes heavy. Since a Cabinet may at a given time
have as many as thirty committees in existence, and since as many
as fifteen of these may involve financial questions and necessitate the
presence of the Chancellor of the Exchequer or of the Financial
Secretary to the Treasury, it can readily be understood that committee
work may be largely the cause of that pressure of Cabinet business
which is so obvious in times of emergency or political difficulty.

The results of the committee system can be stated in general terms
only. It can be assumed, however, that if a committee produces an
agreed report, subsequent Cabinet discussion is rarely necessary. If,
on the other hand, the committee cannot reach agreement, the whole
question is thrown open to the Cabinet. On one occasion before 1939
a committee was agreed except for the chairman. The chairman, having
stated the view of the committee, proceeded to state his own view.
Thereupon the Prime Minister emphatically asserted his agreement with
the chairman, and after little more discussion the Cabinet accepted his
point of view. It appears, however, that committee disagreements are
rare. The committee contains the ministers primarily concerned. If
they cannot find a compromise in committee, it is unlikely that they
will be able to reach a compromise in Cabinet. But the whole process
of Cabinet government implies compromise, and it is the purpose of a
committee to find the formula in which that compromise can be stated.

The Cabinet takes decisions by a majority whenever it cannot reach
an agreed conclusion. It appears that the practice of taking votes and
deciding by a majority did not originate until 1880. The decision to
arrest Dillon in 1881 was carried by Mr Gladstone's casting vote. Lord
Granville, who was not present, later said that * he never knew numbers
counted in the Cabinet before, and that it was absurd to count heads in
assemblies in which there was such a difference in the contents of the
heads'.1 (A criticism that applies to all counting of heads.) The question
of the removal of the Duke of Wellington's statue from Hyde Park
Corner in 1883 was decided by a show of hands. Sir Charles Dilke said
that 'it was the only subject upon which, while I was a member of it,
I ever knew the Cabinet to take a show of hands'.2 This appears not to

1 Life of Sir Charles Dilke, I, p. 370.

a Ibid. I, p. 528. Dilke was not in the Cabinet of 1881.
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